VICTORY AND INDEPENDENCE

George Washington drubs Britan-
nia while Holland, France and
Spain look on in this 1783 British
cartoon. Washington's feminine
attire was probably inspired by
rumors that Martha Washington
had said on her deathbed that her
husband was a woman. Actually,
Martha was still very much alive.

with America, a fierce rivalry broke out between Fox and Shelburne to domi-
nate the negotiations. Shelburne claimed that since the independence of the
13 states was not yet conceded, they were still colonies. Therefore negotiations
with them came under his jurisdiction, while Fox could settle with France and
Spain. Accordingly, Shelburne dispatched Richard Oswald, a pro-American
merchant and slave trader, to France to start preliminary talks with Franklin,
while Fox sent Thomas Grenville to do the same with Count de Vergennes, the
French foreign minister. This divided authority did not last long; on July 1
Rockinghamdied. Fox quit as foreign secretary, and Shelburne became prime
minister, still dreaming of a reconciliation based on American autonomy short
of complete independence.

rpHE fate of America rested in the hands of the ablest delegation the United
JL States has ever sent to a conference table. The three American peace com-
missioners were Benjamin Franklin, who had been in France throughout the
war; John Jay, who reached Paris from Spain at the end of June; and John
Adams, who arrived from Holland in October after successfully negotiating a
substantial loan from the Dutch. A fourth commissioner, Henry Laurens, had
previously been captured by the British and confined in the Tower of London.
He was ultimately released, but he was not able to make his way to Paris un-
til negotiations were almost completed.

The American commissioners held out against the British, their French allies
and in fact the world for what they considered irreducible terms. Congress had
instructed the commissioners to abide by the advice of the French government.
But Vergennes was willing to allow the Americans to confer separately, so long
as he was consulted and a joint peace made at the end.

Franklin began the talks. When he became indisposed, John Jay took over.
Jay's frigid reception at the Spanish court had made him suspicious of, if not
hostile to, the aims and ethics of European diplomacy. He refused to carry on
peace talks with the British until independence itself was conceded, fearing
not only British trickery but a Franco-Spanish betrayal His liveliest appre-
hensions were aroused when he learned that Vergennes' under secretary, Jo-
seph Rayneval, had made a secret trip to London. His purpose was to sound
out Shelburne on peace terms between England and Spain, but Jay feared
Rayneval would propose dividing the trans-Appalachian territory among Eng-
land, the United States and Spain, a settlement Rayneval was known to favor.
Jay now decided to push separate negotiations with England, Justifying this
disregard of instructions to act with the advice of Prance, John Adams wrote
Robert R. Livingston, America's foreign secretary, that ''America has. . . been
a football between contending nations from the beginning, and it is easy to
foresee that France and England both will endeavor to involve us in their fu-
ture wars." Jay put it more strongly: "we have no rational dependence except
on God and ourselves."

Shelburne at last realized that the 13 states would settle for nothing less
than independence. With Jay willing, if not anxious, to make a separate peace,
Shelburne met the Americans most of the way by empowering the British dele-
gation to deal with "the Commissioners of the United States of America." Jay
accepted this formula, and the talks moved ahead. Although Franklin had orig-
inally demanded Canada (listing it as an "advisable" though not a "necessary"
condition), Jay now dropped this demand for fear that France and Spain
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